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402); both condemn legacy-hunting (403-404); both 
were earnest advocates of a life of simplicity (404-406), 
though both knew well the power of wealth in this 
world (406-407) ; both emphasize the vanity of human 
wishes (407-408). 

From this brief analysis of Miss Nitchie's paper it 
will be apparent, I think, that the beginning and the end 
of it do not hang together. Her first pages lead us to 
expect a catalogue of Thackeray's employments of 
Horace's actual words. Only one third of the paper is 
concerned with this subject, and but a few of the 140 
quotations from Horace are referred to at all. The rest 
of the paper is devoted to a very different subject, the 
intellectual and moral kinship of Thackeray and Horace. 
That sort of kinship is conceivably possible without 
direct knowledge on the part of Thackeray of Horace's 
works. It appears, then, that, though Miss Nitchie 
has written an interesting and helpful paper, she has 
not done much to record the extent of Thackeray's 
actual knowledge of Horace, or his use of Horace's 
exact words. Even when that shall have been done, 
much more will remain — to collect, as Miss Thayer and 
Miss Goad have done in their dissertations, the places 
in which, whether Horace is or is not mentioned, 
Thackeray had a specific passage in mind. In my own 
study of this subject I found, I confess, most interesting 
the passages in which, though there is no reference to 
Horace by name, it seemed clear that Thackeray had 
his favorite Roman author clearly and definitely in 
mind. 

In The Classical Journal 14.147-166 Miss Nitchie 
has a paper entitled The Classicism of Walter Savage 
Landor. But into this there is not space to enter. 

c. K. 
(To be concluded) 



REMARKS ON ROMAN POETIC DICTION 1 

It is difficult to conceive of a period in the history of 
any intelligent people so remote that all classes alike 
employ the same words without discrimination. Social 
distinctions among men are inevitably connected with 
social distinctions among words ; indeed even in very 
primitive society the individual, provided that he have 
any glimmerings of propriety, exercises some choice in 
the use of language. Certain words and expressions 
very soon achieve distinction — enter good society! 
Others become commonplace, colloquial, vulgar, etc. 
Such differences must have existed in preliterary Latin, 
but of course we cannot trace them. 

It is only when writing has become established that 
an ancient language is capable of being studied from the 
stylistic point of view. As soon as man begins to write 
down his words, the tendency to pick and choose is 
immensely accelerated, varying of course greatly with 

'This paper was read at the Twelfth Annual Meeting of The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, at the Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia, May 3, 1918. 



different individuals. It is the same process which you 
see to-day when Uncle Josh 'takes his pen in hand' to 
write his annual letter; or when, after the ice goes out 
of the Northern lakes, some faithful guide makes good 
his last year's promise to let you know what is the 
outlook for the season's fishing. We do not realize 
sometimes what that letter costs him. He feels at once 
that his ordinary vocabulary will not do, or, if he cannot 
think of any words dignified enough in his judgment for 
a letter to an educated man of the city, he has serious 
misgivings at any rate about those which as a last 
resort he is forced to use. He feels keenly that there is 
a better style, for he has talked with educated men and 
he has read their letters. 

In the latter half of the third century before Christ 
the- great mass of the Romans were not even so far 
advanced as the guide of whom I have been speaking, 
for those who could read and write were comparatively 
few; fewer still were those who could be called edu- 
cated. It was the period of literary awakening for 
those Italians whose life centered in Rome. There was 
a growing demand for something better in the way of 
literature than that which they had known before. 
Writers appeared who satisfied this demand, and a 
literature based chiefly on Greek models began to 
develop in several lines — comedy, tragedy, epic, etc. 
The earliest efforts, so far as we can judge, were crude 
enough', but the Romans were learning and serving 
their apprenticeship. In most departments of literary 
effort one hundred and fifty or two hundred years were 
to elapse before they were, entirely free from leading- 
strings. 

In this period of literary awakening poetic diction 
was in its beginnings. The Roman writers were pick- 
ing their words from the common stock and were 
inventing new ones in their effort to form an elevated 
style for epic and tragedy. Their inventions often 
proved the closeness of the sublime to the ridiculous, 
as may be inferred from the occasional remarks 3 of their 
contemporary, Plautus, and later from the ridicule 
which Lucilius directs against the sesquipedalian words 
of Accius. On the other hand, they were rejecting 
many words. There was in the common stock a large 
number of words — colorless words, or words to which 
no stigma was attached— which they could use without 
hesitation, but there were many which were not high- 
toned enough for the purposes of epic and tragedy. 
The writers of comedy had an easier task, so far as the 
mere choice of words was concerned, for the colloquial 
style, which they were reflecting, had much wider limits 
than the elevated style; it was much more indulgent 
to- words of shady reputation, and yet we must bear in 
mind that not even Plautus included anything and 
everything in the way of language. To say nothing of 
the exigences of meter, we must not forget that in the 

! Compare Cicero's remark that Andronicus's work was hardly 
worth a second reading. 

s Cf. the mock-heroic passages, e. g. Most. 688 dum mihi senatum 
consili in cor convoco; or the opening lines of the prologue to the 
Poenulus. 
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main his language is colloquial, not vulgar or popular. 
There is good evidence that he knew the difference 
between an archaism, a vulgarism, a provincialism, and 
the top-lofty language of the elevated style. His 
language as a whole is quite different from that of epic 
and tragedy on the one hand and that of the real ol roXKoi 
on the other. If you wish to know how our vulgarians 
really talk, go out and sit in the bleachers at a profes- 
sional ball game. You have only to imagine what the 
language of the Roman bleachers must have been to 
convince yourself that one of the most remarkable 
features of Plautine language, in spite of the fact that 
he wrote for the bleacherites, is its relative restraint 
and decency. Just think what it might have included! 

But in order to understand the development of poetic 
diction one must begin at the other end, the periods of 
the later Republic and the Augustan Age. Not until 
we reach Lucretius and Catullus is there sufficient 
material for satisfactory investigation. In the third 
and second centuries B. C. there is not enough Latin 
prose at our disposal for purposes of satisfactory com- 
parison, and without this factor any outline of poetic 
vocabulary will necessarily be very incomplete. But in 
the first century it is possible to compare the vocabulary 
of the poets with the spkndid body of Cicero's prose, 
to say nothing of the treatise of the Auctor ad Heren- 
nium, Caesar, Nepos, Sallust, and Livy. And it is this 
period after all which interests us most, for it is the 
period of the highest achievements of the Romans in 
poetic and prose style. If Vergil in the Aeneid uses a 
word which does not occur in the prose of his own age 
or of the age immediately preceding, we are justified, 
so far as our information goes, in classifying that word 
as one particularly well adapted to the elevated poetic 
vocabulary of his time. If the word occurs also in 
Lucretius, in Cicero's youthful translations from 
Aratus, in the Annales of Ennius, but in no other writer 
contemporary with Vergil or earlier than Vergil, we are 
justified in adding that it belongs to the traditional 
vocabularly of Roman elevated poetry. 

But the problem is far from being so simple as this 
illustration seems to indicate, and I am going to attempt 
to state some of the points that we wish to know about 
the poetic vocabulary and some methods by which we 
may proceed to attain satisfactory results. A great 
deal of work has been done, but a great deal more needs 
to be done. I shall speak of vocabulary only, but it is 
obvious that the same or very similar methods could be 
applied to other aspects of poetic language, e. g. forms 
and syntax. 

The first requirement is to determine as carefully as 
possible the extent and the limits of the poetic vocabu- 
lary; what words, what forms of words, what meanings 
of words are poetic in the sense that they occur only in 
the poetry of a given period. This part of the problem 
is not very difficult of solution. A good lexicon like the 
Thesaurus (if that work ever reaches completion!) will 
answer the question pretty accurately. For example, 
we learn thus, that adulescens occurs 150 times in 



Plautus 4 . Even Harpers' Latin Dictionary, imperfect 
though it is, will answer our question fairly well so far 
as a good many rare words are concerned. But an 
adequate treatment of the poetic style demands very 
much more than mere statistics. It is incorrect to 
limit the definition of a poetic word so narrowly. We 
cannot exclude from the list of poetic words those which 
occur almost entirely in poetry but appear also occasion- 
ally in prose; and there are a great many of these — 
words "mostly poetic", as the lexicon says. Such a 
word may occur in a highly poetic passage of prose, e. g. 
the passage in which Cicero causes his native land to 
address him (Cat. 1 .2y-29) 5 , or in a form of prose which, 
according to the precepts of the ancients, was entitled 
to employ poetic words, e. g. formal history: compare 
Cicero, Orator 66 (history and poetry are classified 
together); Quintilian 10.1.31 (history is carmen 
solulum and employs verba remotiora). The practice of 
historians such as Sallust and Livy bears out these 
statements. The type of prose, then, and the character 
of the passage in which a word occurs have an important 
bearing on the question. A word found only in poetry 
and in such a prose milieu is fairly entitled to be classed 
as poetic; it helps to produce the noble, elevated effect 
at which the poets and the writers of formal history 
aimed. 

We must distinguish with equal care the various 
kinds of poetry. In the nugae of Catullus a word may 
occur which does not appear in Lucretius, Horace, 
Vergil, or any other poet of the Ciceronian or the 
Augustan period. Thus it occurs only in poetry; but 
it is not therefore poetic. Indeed the contrary may be 
true. The nugae have a large colloquial element and 
contain words which do not occur even in other collo- 
quial compositions in prose or verse. Such a word is 
basium, which occurs neither in Cicero's correspondence 
nor in Plautus. The word probably did not exist as a 
Latin word in the time of Plautus, and we could hardly 
expect to find it in the correspondence of Cicero, 
because the dignified orator and his friends are not on 
dalliance bent. If we had all the letters of young 
Caelius, we should probably find basium, and also basio 
and suavior"! 

It is evident, therefore, that the vocabulary of all 
poetic genres is one thing and the vocabulary of each 
poetic genre is another. Many words are suitable for 
all genera but all words are not suitable for all genera. 
Indeed, each genus may have certain characteristics in 
vocabulary; epic may differ from elegy, and elegy in 
turn from epigram. 

The illustration just given (basium) raises another 
question of great importance. If Lucretius, Vergil, 

*There is no case of iuvenis in Plautus. Later, the reverse is true : 
iuvenis is common, but adulescens does not occur in Ennius, Lucre- 
tius Horace, Vergil, Tibullus. Ovid, Propertius, Martial, Calpurnius, 
Persius, Juvenal. It appears once in Catullus; ci. Marx on 
Lucilius 418 (= 2.157-158). 

5 Cicero uses in this passage evocator (fiira£ \eyofievov , according 
to Lexicon). 

*Compare Servius on Aeneid 1.260 sciendum osculum religionis 
esse, savium voluptatis, quamvis quidam osculum filiis dari, uxori 
basium, scorto savium dicant. 
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Horace, Tibullus, Propertius, and many other poets did 
not use basium, what word or words did they use to 
describe the act in question? What are the synonyms? 
The Thesaurus helps us to answer this question 7 . The 
chief point is that basium was taboo to the dignified 
language of epic and tragedy; if we wish to understand 
poetic diction it is just as necessary to know what the 
poets rejected as to know what they accepted. They 
rejected thousands of words for stylistic reasons, or, to 
put the matter differently, they selected from groups of 
synonymous words and phrases those which were 
adapted to their purposes and they rejected the others. 

Still other thousands of words and forms were rejected 
for metrical reasons. This fact is so well known that I 
need merely allude to it. A very large part of the Latin 
language, such as the name of the little town to which 
Horace alludes (Sat. 1.5.87), the puzzling festival 
referred to by Lucilius (228-229, Marx), or Ovid's most 
undactylic friend Tuticanus (Ex Ponto 4.12), cannot be 
used in dactylic verse 8 . This simple fact had a tre- 
mendous influence on the formation of the poetic 
vocabulary of the dactylic poets, since they were forced 
to develop many expedients in order to attain a proper 
dactylic movement. It seems odd to us to-day that 
Kone's assertion of this process was received in 1840 
with so much incredulity. Since that time careful 
study of dactylic verse from Ennius to Ovid has demon- 
strated what a wide-reaching truth it is. 

The ideal, then, is a history of the poetic vocabulary 
from Andronicus to Vergil and Ovid, and this may be 
continued to any later period with less difficulty, since 
these two great poets always remained the paramount 
models for the form and structure of dactylic verse. 
Such a work will first determine the limits of the vocabu- 
lary in Vergil and Ovid and will then follow each word 
or group of words back through the language to their 
first occurrence in prose and verse, endeavoring to 
determine how each achieved its position and why it 
was chosen in preference to other words. Such a work 
would enable us to understand far better than we do at 
present the nature of Latin poetry in general and above 
all the differences of one kind of poetry from another — 
epic as distinguished from elegy, elegy as distinguished 
from epigram, etc. These differences have by no means 
been worked out. Much light would be thrown also 
upon prose style, and there would be many useful 
by-products: a better comprehension of such phe- 
nomena as the poetic plural, the aoristic infinitive, the 
shifted tenses, etc. 

Much good work already exists which will aid in the 
construction of such a history as I have outlined, but 
most of it needs to be greatly extended; scholars have 
worked generally at one author or at one period, or they 
have confined their subject within narrow limits. The 
investigation must be conducted along the broadest 



7 Osculum was the dignified word; compare Servius on Aeneid 
1.260. 

sSee e. g. Bednara's ^sts, in his article, De Sermone Dactylicorum 
Latinorum Quaestiones, Archiv fur Lateinische' Lexicographic 
(cited below as A. L. L.), 14 (1906), 317-360. 



lines if it is to achieve the best results. But it is a large 
problem, too great in all probability for one man to 
solve. Life is short and is filled with too many other 
things! The work ought to be syndicated, like that of 
the Thesaurus. And this suggests the reason which 
leads me to present the subject here. There has been 
method in my madness! I wish to suggest that some 
among you lay hold of some small part of this problem 
in your moments of otium and make a contribution to 
our knowledge of Roman poetry. It is a subject that 
can easily be separated into many parts, small or large. 
We need many accurate investigations — papers like 
that of Miss Coulter, Compound Adjectives in Early 
Latin Poetry (Transactions of the American Philologi- 
cal Association, XLVII [1916], 153-172) — before we can 
gain a general view of the whole. All the parts of 
speech need to be investigated, but especially verbs, 
adjectives, and nouns. No man can rear the entire 
edifice by his own efforts alone, but each of us can mix 
a little mortar or lay a few bricks. It is a kind of work 
that one can do very well at odd moments. One does 
not have to be in the best fighting condition to work 
through a text looking for nouns or through a word- 
index for adjectives. But one must be awake. When 
you have finally acquired a collection, the real work 
begins. Then you will have to throw aside all lethargy. 

Perhaps a few words about the apparatus necessary 
for such an investigation and some illustrations of the 
kind of results that may be expected will not be amiss 
from one who has worked a bit at the problem. 

The work must be based, of course, upon the best 
texts. When one is fairly launched on a voyage from 
Andronicus and Naevius in Rome to Ovid in the 
Dobrudja, he will understand as never before what a 
treasure a good text is, especially if, like Vahlen's 
Ennius or Marx's Lucilius, it is equipped with a critical 
apparatus and a complete word-index, for you do not 
wish to include in your collection the conjectures of a 
Baehrens or a Lucian Mueller, however poetic they may 
be. The special lexica also will be very useful, such 
as those of Merguet and Meusel to Caesar and parts of 
Cicero, even though you cannot trust them and you 
have to look up important words in the texts of the 
authors. At least, those lexica will save much time and 
labor with regard to the masses of words which are of 
little or no interest to you, for you can skim through the 
requisite articles in such a lexicon much more rapidly 
than you can read the whole text. Harpers' Dictionary 
and especially the Thesaurus will be of much service, 
although neither of these books is infallible. Among 
other handbooks which will be useful are Krebs- 
Allgayer-Schmalz, Antibarbarus; Norden's Kunst- 
prosa; and the best books on synonyms, e. g. those by 
Ramshom and Menge. In the course of the work many 
good annotated editions and special articles will become 
available. But all of the collecting and most of the 
classification can be done with good texts alone. A 
library need not be visited until a number of problems 
has accumulated. 
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Several years ago I undertook, as part of the work in a 
graduate course on Catullus, an investigation of the 
poetic adjective. The members of the class, including 
myself, collected all the adjectives which seemed to be 
worth investigating from this point of view, from 
Catullus, Lucretius, and all the remains of the literature 
before their time, including some a little later, e. g. all 
Varro's works, but excluding Sallust and Nepos. The 
words were classified on the basis of both foim and 
meaning, i. e. adjectives of the same termination (-idus, 
or -osus, or -sus, etc.) were grouped together, and then 
cross-groups were made of words denoting space and 
time, form, shape, appearance, light, color, etc. In 
these groups the synonyms appeared. Some striking 
formal groups were kept separate throughout our work : 
compound adjectives, diminutives. We excluded words 
which occurred so commonly in Cicero and Caesar as to 
make it certain that they belonged to the common stock, 
but we tried not to di aw this line too arbitrarily. Even 
with this restriction our list included about 650 different 
adjectives. Of this total 25% occurred only in poetry, 
and, although this figure cannot be regarded as quite 
accurate, because the results have not yet been thor- 
oughly tested, it indicates clearly a general truth. I 
have gone over a part of the collection, however, with 
some care in order to show in detail the character of this 
work and its results. 

(To be concluded) 
Bryn Mawr College. ARTHUR L. WHEELER. 
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Religio Grammatici: The Religion of a Man of 
Letters. By Gilbert Murray. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company (1918). Pp. 
49. $1.00. 
In his Presidential Address to The Classical Associa- 
tion of England and Wales Professor Murray sketched 
for his hearers his personal confession of faith as a 
classicist and a man of letters, at a time when the hori- 
zon looks somewhat dark not only for classical studies, 
but for the habits of mind which we connect with those 
studies, — the philosophical temper, the gentle judg- 
ment, the interest in knowledge and beauty for their 
own sake. 

This lecture has now been published in book form and 
might well form the credo of any classicist who wishes to 
teach and to write with enthusiasm and inspiration. 

Man is imprisoned, says Professor Murray, in the 
petty round of the present, the non-essentials which 
happen from hour to hour. His religion, ever on the 
watch for Soteria, is that which brings him release from 
these non-essentials which hold him captive. This 
freedom is found by different types of mind and temper- 
ament in different fields : by some in theology, by some 
in art, by some in living furiously in the actual moment. 
The scholar secures his freedom by communion with 
the high thoughts and the great emotions of the past, 
by feeling himself one of a long line of torch-bearers in 



handing down to the future the comfort and the counsel 
of the past. This is the religio of the grammalicus: 

What, further, is the proper meaning and function of 
grammatike? Early man, dissatisfied with his winged 
words that would not linger, and trying to escape from 
his mortality, invented grammata. These early inscrip- 
tions have long lost for succeeding generations the 
special interest they had for the engraver. This 
special interest is the body which perishes. The soul 
which lives "is a record of human life and character and 
feeling". 

Since the soul cannot ever be found naked without any 
body at all, it is making for itself all the time new bodies, 
changing with the times. 

To recover from grammata all that can be saved of body 
and soul, to recreate the living words, the life, the 
thought or the feeling, enshrined in grammata is the 
function of grammatike and the real business of the 
grammalicus. This re-living the best that is in the past 
does not enchain the mind, as is so often claimed. 
Full knowledge of the past does not enslave us, but 
only a half-knowledge, that ignorance which passes for 
knowledge. For what but the past can we study? 
The present is the jailer of man's mind. About the 
future we can only make conjectures, and these conjec- 
tures are valuable only if based upon a knowledge of 
other places and other ages. 

To those who in all honesty fear that in sitting at the 
feet of the great teachers of the past they are wantonly 
sitting at the feet of inferior prophets, one may say that, 
though material things are superseded — to compare our 
inventions, our material civilization, our stores of 
accumulated knowledge with those of the past would 
be absurd — , things of the spirit are not superseded. The 
soul or the brain of man may be developing, but the 
extreme recentness, by anthropological standards, of 
our whole historic period, prevents us from claiming 
that any chosen poet or philosopher of our age is 
superior to Aeschylus or to Aristotle merely because 
he is later in time. The uplifting of the human race has 
been the work of a few, a few cities, a few races, a few 
great ages. These the present has not outgrown. The 
duty of grammata is to record, the duty of the gramma- 
licus is to breathe new life into these past triumphs of 
the human soul. 

Of this past we have mainly to do with the continuous 
literary tradition of Greece and Rome, for our Western 
civilization is a unity of descent and brotherhood from 
the civilization of the ancient classical world. Paradise 
Lost and Prometheus Unbound are not the children of 
Beowulf and Piers Ploughman; they are the children 
of Vergil and Homer, of Aeschylus and Plato. The 
strain of native, vernacular thought in all English 
literature, that part that derives from the Jutes and the 
Angles, is small. Our main stream is that which runs 
from Greece and Rome and Palestine, the Christian and 
classical tradition. It is in that stream that the 
nations of Europe find their unity in spite of the con- 
fusion of tongues and the inflamed sensibilities of 



